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he could not have been called the poet of the working class. Even
at the time when the fortieth anniversary of his literary activities
was celebrated, the Soviet critics debated at great length in the
Communist Academy on the propriety of bestowing upon him
the title of "proletarian writer." But Gorky's sudden popularity
proved that the public had accepted him as an interpreter of the
new tendency which had emanated from Marx. The circles of
urban aesthetes, which at the beginning he seemed to have joined
in repeating the ideas of Nietzsche and Stirner, could never have
provided him with such a large public as that which in a few
months of 1903 had bought up five editions of his complete works
in six volumes, and in the same year absorbed another fourteen
editions of his play At the Bottom. This showed the proportional
strength of the two literary currents, the subsequent fate of which
was to be so dissimilar,
In the pre-revolutionary years of the twentieth century this dif-
ference became more and more apparent. Under the pressure of
the growing revolutionary tendencies demanding a return to life,
to reality, the mist of the nineties was soon dispelled. In these cir-
cumstances the renunciation of life, spiritual aristocracy and ex-
clusiveness, and the disdain shown the bourgeois surroundings,
had rendered little service to the aesthetes of the nineties. Instead
of an enthusiastic audience the artistic literary circles found them-
selves in an ever widening empty space. Now, when Balmont
was writing like everybody else and everybody wrote like Balmont,
in order to attract the attention of the public it was necessary either
to carry the literary revolution to an extreme, thus continuing and
completing the destruction of the old literary forms, or else to
associate literature with the revolution in the political and social
sense. But the literary extravagances produced merely a temporary
impression on the bourgeois, for they were too artificial, and com-
prehensible only to a few, while the revolutionary songs of the
aesthetes, who had but taken on new moods as the next theme for
tbeir ^momentary** inspiration, sounded mostly out of tune. This
outward union between literature and revolution could not long
continue; die first revolution of 1905 put an end to it.
Yet Decadence and Symbolism did not surrender at once to the
ocw treads. The progress of theii decay, in the first place, led to